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compare them with each other, and follow them into their rela- 
tions, — these labors and adornments fall within the province 
of the reciter. Tact and talent, sympathy and judgment, 
enthusiasm and accuracy, simplicity and elegance, may all 
be used in the sketch of a character or the record of an inci- 
dent ; and thus we have all the pleasure the author can give, 
in addition to the contribution, small or great, to our store 
of truth. We should have valued the "Women of the 
Revolution " more highly, if Mrs. Ellet had proceeded upon 
this principle. 

The arrangement of the book, again, is not quite what we 
would have chosen. Beginning chronologically, it soon goes 
off with a hop, skip, and jump, as to both time and place. 
We should prefer a decided adherence to a chronological, 
geographical, or characteristic sequence. To the lack of this 
must be attributed, in some measure, the desultory character 
of our review, for we had not leisure to systematize for the 
author. The work has already gone through three editions, 
and it is said there is ample material for another volume. 



Art. VI. — An Historical and Critical View of the Spec- 
ulative Philosophy of the Nineteenth Century. By 
James Morell, A. M. London: William Pickering. 
1846. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Man, in the savage state, is contented to take things as 
they appear, without inquiring what they are. He regards 
phenomena as absolute facts, and observes or anticipates them 
without investigating their causes or their laws. The know- 
ledge spontaneously acquired through the exercise of his 
active powers is sufficient for his emergencies, and he never 
calls its validity in question. But speculative philosophy 
must have had its birth with the first man who reflected upon 
the elements of his knowledge, and attempted to analyze, 
combine, or verify them. And from that time downward, phi- 
losophy must have taken with every inquiring mind one or 
more of four definite directions. 

In the first place, our sensations are the most obvious facts 
of our intellectual being. They are the conditions of all 
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mental activity, the proximate causes of all inward phenom- 
ena, the apparent sources of all knowledge. The earliest 
effort at philosophy must needs have been the analysis of 
sensation, the generalization of its laws, and the classification 
of the objects within its cognizance. The tendency must 
then have been, and with a certain class of minds must ever 
be, to regard the human intellect as a tabula rasa, or as a mere 
bundle of receptivities, and to trace all its states and powers 
to the various modifications and results of this single function, 
by which it sustains its connection with the outward world. 
Hence, the sensationalist school of philosophy. 

From this school there early diverged a class of profound 
thinkers, whose inquiries assumed an introspective direction, 
and who supposed that they traced in the mind itself elements 
of knowledge independent of any external source, and active 
powers which, so far from being subordinated to outward 
forms, moulded these forms into accordance with their own 
laws of action, and beheld them through media and under 
conditions purely subjective. Hence idealism. 

Others there have been in every age, to whom the reason- 
ings of each of these classes of philosophers have seemed 
unsatisfying, and of both mutually contradictory and destruct- 
ive. They have denied the possibility of the passage from 
the phenomenal to the actual, and have been disposed to 
strike intellectual science from the list of the sciences. These 
have constituted the skeptical school of philosophy, which 
needs to be carefully distinguished from religious skepticism ; 
for not a few among the philosophical skeptics have been 
men of eminent religious faith and docility, and have been 
led to their anomalous position with regard to intellectual sci- 
ence by their peculiar views of the sole authority and suprem- 
acy of revelation in that department of knowledge. Skep- 
ticism cannot, however, like sensationalism and idealism, be 
regarded as a permanent form of philosophy. It marks the 
transition epochs, when old dogmas lose their hold on reflect- 
ive minds, and are just going to yield place to more profound 
and comprehensive theories. It is the protest against false 
and inadequate views, which is needed to prepare the way 
for fuller developments of philosophical truth. 

Skepticism, being an epoch, rather than a normal state of 
philosophical speculation, must necessarily have a reaction 
33* 
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toward some positive system. This may take place in favor 
of idealism, if the skeptical movement had its rise in the 
inconsequent reasonings or untenable conclusions of the sen- 
sationalists, or vice versa. Or it may assume the divine 
agency as not only the virtual, but the sole proximate cause 
of all mental phenomena, and seek the solution of alL intel- 
lectual problems in the attributes and ideas of the Supreme 
Intelligence. Hence mysticism, which, in its various mod- 
ifications, resolves the administration of the intellectual uni- 
verse into a theurgy, pervaded by laws or principles corres- 
ponding to the individual inquirer's peculiar religious dogmas. 

This division exhausts the possible range of philosophy. 
Matter, mind, and the divine Author of both, — the not me, 
the me, and the Infinite, — these are the only essences of 
which we can take cognizance ; and philosophy must either 
assume one of these three as its basis and starting point, or 
else must ignore them all, and deny the validity of the con- 
clusions for which either has furnished the premises. But it 
may be that a portion of the truth lies in each of these three 
directions ; and if so, philosophical skepticism has a most 
essential office in arresting the inquirer, and interposing its 
veto, when he has pursued either track beyond its essential 
limitations. Hence eclecticism, which bears in part the char- 
acteristics of each of the other schools Of philosophy, but 
attaches itself slavishly to neither. 

The order, in which we have named these five types of 
speculative philosophy, originated, we believe, with Cousin, 
who attempts to trace precisely this chronological order, both 
in the necessity of the case, and in the history of prevalent 
systems. But, in our apprehension, the first and last alone 
■occupy their respective places of necessity; for skepticism 
must have been almost coeval with the birth of philosophy, 
and the first positive reaction from sensationalism was as likely 
to have taken place in the 'direction of mysticism, in ages 
marked by a deep, though vague sense of religion, as in that 
of idealism. We are disposed to assign the first place of 
necessity to sensationalism, because, though it may have 
been, and no doubt was, preceded by idealistic and mystical 
reveries, the facts connected with sensation are so much more 
tangible and comprehensible than the vast and shadowy facts 
connected with the higher reason or the divine nature, that 
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they would much more readily have moulded themselves 
into a system, and thus suggested the possibility of systematic 
philosophy. But, historically, the first four types that we 
have named blend and alternate so* promiscuously, that it is 
impossible to trace any law of succession, without entirely 
subordinating fact to theory. The only progress that we 
can discern is the gradual clearing away of error and the 
establishment of fundamental truth alike in systems bearing 
each of the three permanent types, and this in great measure 
through the agency of periodical accesses of skepticism. 
Thus the way has been prepared for the eclectic school, 
which could not have arisen, until, in each compartment of 
the field of research, at least some fundamental principles 
had been verified and some permanent results obtained. 

The author of the work before us adopts Cousin's order, 
yet without admitting its intrinsic necessity ; and he has been 
largely indebted to Cousin for many of the details of his 
method, and in numerous instances for the point of view from 
which he surveys individual theories and systems. We say 
this not to his reproach, but to his honor ; for it requires far 
truer manliness to follow the leading and adopt the results of 
another, than to attempt originality at the expense of truth. 
In philosophy it is no plagiarism to borrow, and to borrow 
from an author whose works are in the hands of every one 
in the least conversant with his department of science does 
not admit even the suspicion of intended plagiarism. Mr. 
Morell would have incurred the most righteous censure, had 
he, for the sake of a method seemingly his own, carried the 
history of his favorite science one step farther back towards 
the formless encyclopedic condition from which Cousin 
redeemed it. 

The work before us was written, as we learn, by a very 
young man ; and before learning so, we had inferred as much 
from an occasional juvenility of style, from the somewhat free 
use of hackneyed epithets, as applied to books and authors, 
and from expressions of admiration rather too freely dis- 
tributed either for historical exactness or for the dignity of the 
theme. But it is a very remarkable work to have been writ- 
ten by so young a man. It displays so thorough a compre- 
hension and so exact and minute a cognizance of the whole 
field of research, as to authorize the highest expectations of 
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his own independent and valuable contributions to the sci- 
ence of which he has commenced as the historiographer. 
He can hardly fail to make some aggressive movements in 
the analysis and verification of those among the laws of men- 
tal physiology and dynamics, of which the most that can be 
claimed in any quarter is, that the right vein has been opened, 
and the true mode of investigation indicated. 

The great characteristics of the work are thoroughness, 
conciseness, precision, and clearness. We can trace no 
omission of a name or system which came within its proper 
range, or of a speculation that has had any appreciable influ- 
ence on the philosophy of modern times. Under every head 
unimportant details are thrown aside ; and all that demanded 
a place in the narrative is so abridged and grouped, that it 
could hardly have occupied less space consistently with fidel- 
ity to the author's aim. The terminology employed is in 
part his own ; and, where it is so, the terms are accurately 
defined at the outset, and the signification, once given, is 
rigidly maintained. And we doubt, whether in a single 
instance, he has created ambiguity by the vague use of any 
term, or by its use in different senses in different portions of 
the work. Clearness in the exposition of the English, Scotch, 
or French philosophers is comparatively small merit ; for the 
example was generally set by the writers whom he undertook 
to expound. But however transparent German metaphysics 
may seem to a German eye, the frequent incommensurability 
of the German and the English languages invests them with 
a painful obscurity to an English or American reader, and 
presents numerous obstacles in the way of their ready trans- 
fusion from the more into the less copious and spiritual of the 
two languages. These obstacles Mr. Morell has not evaded, 
but surmounted. He has not turned his readers off with 
vague generalities or meaningless formulas, as comprising the 
entire essence of German philosophy ; but has drawn, not 
indeed in terms which he that runs may read, yet in phrase- 
ology which cannot bewilder or mislead the careful and dili- 
gent student, a faithful outline view of the systems of Kant 
and his successors, employing always recognized or lawfully 
coined English words, flanked, in the case of technical or 
unusual terms, by the corresponding German words in paren- 
theses. He has thus, indeed, rendered a signal disservice to 
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a numerous class of critics, who have passed judgment upon 
these systems without professing to understand them. With 
expositions so clear as Mr. Morell's, we by no means suppose 
that German philosophy, in any one of its entire systems, will 
find large acceptance beyond its own soil ; but the generous 
eclectic will find some things worthy of adoption, and perhaps 
more that will command his admiration in the scope and 
audacity of speculations with which he has the least sympa- 
thy ; and he will, in almost every case, be enabled to carry 
back his denial to the primitive postulates of a system, instead 
of wasting his acumen on the absurdity of individual deduc- 
tions and corollaries. 

The work commences with an introductory chapter, in 
which philosophy is defined, the objections to its worth and 
validity answered, and the primary elements of knowledge 
and the leading types of speculative philosophy enumerated. 
Part I. treats of the " Proximate Sources of the Philoso- 
phy of the Nineteenth Century," and gives a succinct sketch 
of the development of each of the four prominent types from 
Bacon down to the authors who have flourished since the 
year 1800, carefully distinguishing between the writers who 
have given a new impulse or direction to their own or subse- 
quent times, and those who, however ingenious ,or profound, 
left no decisive traces of their influence. 

Part II. constitutes the main body of the work, and por- 
trays the characteristics of the sensationalism, idealism, skep- 
ticism, and mysticism of the present century, the characters 
and opinions of all who have held a prominent place in either 
school; and the rise and progress of the French eclecticism. 
There was need here of peculiar care and discrimination in 
the mere grouping of writers in their respective classes ; for, 
both before and since the origin of formal eclecticism, there 
has been a manifest gravitation towards it both in Great Brit- 
ain and on the continent of Europe, on the part of many 
authors, who yet were unconscious of the bias ; and in their 
case it is sometimes a difficult problem to determine the 
ground-idea, which formed the starting point and the point of 
support for their speculations. Thus, Coleridge in many 
respects symbolizes with the idealism of Kant ; yet the 
prominence which he gives to the faith-element, and to the 
divine energy so communicated through it as to blend the 
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impersonal reason and the individual will, the finite and the 
infinite in perfect oneness, entitles him to a place among the 
champions of mysticism. Similar cases of doubt occur in 
several instances upon the confines of skepticism and mysti- 
cism, where the faith-element preponderates, but it is hard to 
say whether in its negative or its positive bearing, whether in 
the denial of philosophical truth as such, or in the mainte- 
nance of a doubly transcendental philosophy. De Maistre 
furnishes a case in point. He would undoubtedly have been 
surprised beyond measure to have found himself classed 
among skeptical philosophers. A man of vast learning, and 
of credulity still more vast, he gravitated on every subject 
towards the least tenable opinion and the least rational dogma. 
He threw his speculations on all subjects, even his eulogy on 
the Inquisition, into what is commonly called a philosophical 
form, that is, into a phraseology appropriate to the discussion 
of intellectual phenomena. He no doubt deemed himself the 
expositor of a system of positive philosophy built on the basis 
of faith. But we look in vain, through his voluminous writ- 
ings, for any filament of unity, for any ground-principle of 
truth, nay, for any recognition of the immediate agency of the 
Deity in the realm of intellect. With him the human facul- 
ties are all delusive, even induction can never approximate 
towards proof, nor is there any route of investigation, on 
which there is a certainty of reaching the truth. The infal- 
lible authority of the Romish church is his sole source and 
evidence of truth ; and his philosophy consists of aphoristic 
theological dicta, awkwardly translated into the phraseology 
appropriate to the science of mind. Of course, such a phi- 
losophy is rightly regarded as a negative quantity, and takes 
its fit place under the head of skepticism. We have specified 
these instances to show how delicate a task was involved in 
the simple classification of authors under their respective 
heads, especially of recent authors, many of them with hosts 
of defenders and admirers, and at an age when even philo- 
sophical designations are often usurped in arrogance or con- 
ferred in reproach. 

Not only in this regard, but in every thing appertaining to 
the philosophy of our own* age, we find cause to own Mr. 
Morell's perfect fairness and impartiality. He indulges neither 
in contempt nor ridicule. He employs no invidious or dis- 
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paraging epithets. His sketch of the positive side of each 
author's opinions is such as a disciple might have written'; 
and objections, though fully stated, are never overstated or 
uncandidly urged. In fine, he endeavors, and with almost 
unfailing success, to take his position successively among the 
adherents of the several systems which he passes under 
review, instead of taking one unvarying position, from which 
the direction and distance of any given system must deter- 
mine, whether it shall present a fuller or a fainter outline, 
whether its proportions shall be portrayed as they are, or dis- 
torted by an oblique perspective. 

Part III., which professes to treat of " the tendencies of the 
philosophy of the nineteenth century," is little else than a brief 
resume of the results of Part II. The direction and influence 
of each type of philosophy at the present moment must needs 
be determined by the whole past history of that type, by its 
aggregate forces and joint activities both in recent and in 
earlier times. In this portion of his work, our author assigns 
no distinct chapter to eclecticism ; but leaves us to infer from 
his definition of the tendency of each of its elements, that the 
separate history of each is nearly written out, and that the 
time is close at hand when they will be indissolubly blended. 

We fully accept this conclusion. We believe that the 
capital error of speculative philosophy has been its oversight 
of the essential tri-unity which governs its sphere, and its aim 
after simple, undivided unity. The effort has always been to 
reduce intellectual to the analogy of each separate class of 
physical phenomena. Because the whole science of celestial 
dynamics has been traced back to the one law of gravitation, 
and that of chemistry to the principle of elective affinity, it 
has been inferred that the laws of mind must needs be all 
modifications of some one universal law, its phenomena the 
radiations of a single central principle, its dynamics the ope- 
ration of one supreme and constant force. It has not been 
sufficiently considered that the human intellect may possibly 
be a microcosm, embracing several classes of principles, and 
subject to several distinct sets of laws, even as the outward 
universe includes systems and atoms, and is bound alike by 
the mutually incommensurable laws of gravitation and affinity. 

Sensationalism, in all its exclusive forms, is false, because 
partial and one-sided. As one of the elements of mental phi- 
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losophy, it is undeniably and vitally true. Sensation is not 
indeed the source, but it is the essential condition, the proxi- 
mate cause of all knowledge/ Contact with the not me can 
alone reveal the me to self-consciousness. The outward 
world supplies the materials and the stimulus for mental 
activity. The external limits, and, by limiting, defines human 
personality and identity. Innate ideas realize themselves 
only through conversance with outward forms. Apart from 
sensation, they would be what the power of vision would be 
in perpetual darkness, or that of hearing in eternal silence. 
Even the conceptions, that transcend the region of the phe- 
nomenal, depend upon it for their development. Without 
perception of the Finite, Contingent, and Conditional, we 
could never rise to the conception of the Infinite, the Neces- 
sary, and the Absolute. 

Idealism also is the truth, though not the whole truth. 
We can see no reason why mere sensationalism should be 
termed the science of the human mind exclusively. Its prin- 
ciples, honestly carried out, ought to be equally applicable to 
all the higher orders of animated nature. It does not begin 
to expound the difference between the dog and his owner, the 
horse and his rider. Admit its postulates, and you must 
acknowledge every being endowed with senses as perfect and 
as keen as those of man, capable of equal culture and attain- 
ment, at least, with Adam. The only appreciable distinction 
between the two cases results from man's possession of the 
instrument of speech, by which he may transmit his expe- 
rience, so that each successive generation may take the point 
of attainment of the preceding for its starting point. Now 
whatever difference of native capacity there is between the 
man and the beast, can be accounted for only by some mod- 
ification of idealism. With the same outward world before 
them, and the same avenues of communion with it, if the con- 
ceptions of the man are immeasurably more adequate than 
those of the ox, it must be by virtue of something purely 
spiritual in him, which precedes, attends, or follows sensation. 
The only idea which can be referred to sensation is that of 
externality, of the limitation of self, of the not me. The 
mind is conscious of furnishing the matrices into which this 
not me moulds itself, the forms under which it is regarded. 
We perceive not number, quality, or causation. The senses 
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might take into their cognizance, and the memory retain, 
all the outward phenomena within the range of human expe- 
rience, and still nothing corresponding to either of these ideas 
could have been let into the soul through eye, ear, or finger. 
Who ever saw a cause, or touched a quality J If we are so 
made that we must survey and handle objects under these 
modes and conditions of thought, so that they are inseparable 
concomitants of human sensation, then, in simply saying this, 
we add by the epithet human something which is not inherent 
in sensation itself, and that something must needs belong to a 
different part of the microcosm, and must bear very much the 
same relation to the senses, which the eye does to the teles- 
cope, or the ear to the whispering gallery. Something over 
and above sensation itself must look out through the eye, 
listen through the ear, give shape to their conceptions, and 
impart significance to their reports. 

Again, mysticism must needs furnish an essential element 
of true philosophy. In the outward universe, while certain 
general laws connect events with the order of proximate 
causes through the whole range of human experience and 
foresight, the very existence of a personal and ever active 
Deity implies a discretionary Providence in the adaptation of 
these proximate causes to the purposes of perfect wisdom and 
benevolence. Thus, also, while in the intellectual universe, 
the connection between proximate causes and effects seems 
uniform and inviolable, there may be room for the divine 
action upon the soul in the creation of those proximate causes, 
in the suggestion of parent thoughts and initial impulses, in 
the adjustment of each individual's spiritual relations and 
environments, both in the present and in a future state of 
being. If there be a God, both Creator and Father, it is in 
the highest degree probable that he has reserved his own 
modes and avenues of access to the human soul, — that there 
are, so to speak, apartments of the inner man of which he 
holds the key. If there be a peculiarly religious life, a life 
which the soul may lead in spiritual union with the Author of 
its being, nothing is more probable, than that that life has its 
own laws,.not superseding those which are obvious to universal 
self-consciousness, but working with, in, through, and above 
them. These laws it may be, and we believe it is, impossi- 
ble to verify without the aid of revelation. The Christian 
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revelation suggests three classes of them, which we might 
name under the three heads of spiritual influences, embracing 
the whole class of uncaused intellectual causes, pardon, 
including the theory of the disposition and transfer of the 
individual's spiritual relations in the present life, and heaven, 
comprehending the laws of the higher mode of being into 
which death introduces the soul that has worthily used the 
discipline of its earthly existence. These great doctrines of 
religion admit of a strictly philosophic statement, and hold an 
essential place among the phenomena and laws of mind ; and 
the speculative philosophy, which denies or ignores them, is no 
less defective and false, than is that physical science, which 
acquiesces in gravitation or in elective affinity, not merely as 
a law of nature, but as an absolute, necessary, uncaused cause. 

Sensationalism, idealism, and mysticism, thus regarded, 
limit and define one another. But where shall their respect- 
ive boundaries be fixed ? The tendency of investigation in 
each of these directions, as the experience of many centuries 
has indicated, is to mistake postulates for axioms, analogy for 
resemblance, coincidence for causation, and foregone theoret- 
ical conclusions for simple states of consciousness. By the 
aid of one or more of these common logical fallacies, all intel- 
lectual facts may be classified and accounted for under any 
system whatever ; and thus even he, who means to be an 
eclectic, is rendered liable to an exaggerated or a defective 
estimate of some one of the elements which go to make up 
his philosophy. Hence the need of a rigid philosophical 
skepticism, which doubts all that it cannot prove or verify, 
takes on trust nothing that admits of evidence, receives as 
through intuition only what is manifest to its own inward eye, 
and never raises analogy from its office in answering objec- 
tions and suggesting theories, to the place which it often 
usurps as a source of positive truth, and a ground of dog- 
matical affirmation. 

To the eclectic, the whole history of philosophy is signifi- 
cant and valuable. In physical science, there may be specu- 
lations utterly vain and experiments utterly fruitless ; for as 
to the premises employed in physical reasoning, entire igno- 
rance and imagined knowledge are perfectly compatible. 
The materials for experiment or theory lie beyond the range 
of consciousness, and may be wholly misconceived. But the 
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science of mind, whatever form it assumes, is founded on con- 
sciousness, which cannot lie. The facts of his own intellect- 
ual being must somehow be involved in every theory of the 
speculative philosopher; and the point of view which he 
assumes, his sources and grounds of argument, the aspects, 
bearings, and relations under which he regards mental phe- 
nomena, are themselves mental phenomena, facts in the his- 
tory of mind, which must all be embraced and accounted for 
by a true philosophy. No system could grow into being and 
find acceptance, without a germ of truth recognizable by the 
individual consciousness. 

But why should the science of mind have been of so slow 
growth, and attended with so much fallacy and falsity, while 
its materials are within every man's cognizance, and its truths 
would be stated in full in the veracious narrative of the facts 
of any individual's own consciousness ? To the unreflecting 
mind, self-knowledge seems the most obvious and attainable 
form of knowledge. But how much difficulty and uncertainty 
attend the acquisition of moral self-knowledge, every moral 
teacher, every aspirant after goodness is painfully aware ; and 
the chief obstacle in the way of this attainment lies equally 
in the way of intellectual self-knowledge. It is this ; con- 
sciousness precedes reflection. Association, coincidence, and 
combination early change simple into complex motives and 
emotions, and equally simple into complex states and laws of 
mental contemplation and activity. Moral and mental habits 
alike early acquire uniformity and fixedness ; and it is the 
essence of habit to elude analysis, and to induce oblivion of its 
initial steps and its component elements. Thus, when the sea- 
son for introspection and reflection arrives, the most important 
period of the mind's history has passed aWay unrecorded, and 
the pristine elements of its condition and character no longer 
appear in their individuality, but in combinations so intimate 
as to assume an elementary aspect, and to baffle often and 
long the attempt to decompose them. Had man watched 
through the morning of creation, he never would have sup- 
posed air and water to be elements ; but he first awoke in a 
ready made world, in which these homogeneous substances 
appeared so constantly as factors in manifestly complex pro- 
ducts, as to preclude for ages the idea that any thing could be 
more simple than themselves. Equally does reflective self- 
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consciousness incur the risk of philosophical falsity, from its 
being commenced subsequently to the formation of the men- 
tal character, and to the union of many of its ultimate ele- 
ments into homogeneous mental states and activities. 

This cause of self-ignorance attaches itself to the mental 
in common with the moral character. But the philosophy of 
mind also labors under some ambiguities peculiarly its own. 
In the first place, consciousness, the only infallible source of 
evidence in this department, furnishes us not with philosophy, 
but only with its materials, — not with laws, but with facts. 
The facts remaining the same, theories must vary with the 
juxtaposition of those facts, with the smaller or larger groups 
in which we contemplate them, with the relative importance 
which we assign to them. The Ptolemaic system embraced 
the same facts with the Copernican, only it grouped them dif- 
ferently, and contemplated them from a different point of 
view. In like manner, Locke, Kant, and Cousin recognized 
precisely the same phenomena in the interior world of thought, 
motive, and activity ; but their systems differed, because from 
their different centres, and under their different angles of vis- 
ion, these phenomena presented unlike aspects of affinity and 
mutual dependence. 

Then, again, a philosophical theory may be both true and 
false ; true in its negative and false in itspositive significance 
and bearing. Philosophy is generalization, and a particular 
generalization may be more comprehensive than any which 
preceded it, and may therefore mark an essential stage of pro- 
gress, and yet it may exclude so many facts, as to appear 
utterly paltry and inadequate when a more extensive induc- 
tion shall have revealed larger principles and more embracing 
laws. 

Then, too, a philosophical system may assume a* positive 
form, when it is wholly negative in its character and mission ; 
and its protest against the errors of previous systems may 
be accepted and never need to be repeated, while its affirma- 
tions shall be rejected almost as soon as proffered, or, if 
adopted, shall lead to errors only less gross than those which 
it supplanted. Thus, the true value of Locke's Essay on the 
Human Understanding is as a protest against the objective phi- 
losophy, which had prevailed alike among the ancients and 
in the scholastic ages. Ideas had, down to his day, been 
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regarded and treated as detached and independent essences, 
as much so as the objects of physical science. The effort 
had been to analyze not the states, but the products of the 
intellect, — not to sound the source, but to define the forms 
of ideas. That the mind itself is the subject-matter of true 
philosophy was a discovery the honor of which is due to 
Locke alone. He is the father of subjective philosophy. 
With this discovery, his positive system gained extensive and 
enduring currency ; and its sensationalistic, divorced from its 
idealistic, element led, by routes which he neither indicated 
nor contemplated, to infidelity, materialism, and fatalism. But 
Kant was as much indebted to him as Condillac ; - and modern 
idealism, no less than sensationalism, has pursued the truth in 
the route which he first opened. 

Again, the vague and fluctuating use of philosophical 
terms has undoubtedly given the aspect of falsehood and 
absurdity to many speculations, to some entire systems, which 
only needed a worthy expositor to win extensive regard and 
credence. Different writers adopt different standards for the 
signification of words. Some refer at once to the root of a 
word for its meaning, others look to authority more or less 
recent or general, while others pair their words and ideas 
almost at hap-hazard. Some love to employ words borrowed 
from sensible objects ; others coin, where they cannot find, 
terms appropriate to intellectual objects only. Some strive 
for scientific accuracy ; others, in the attempt at ease and 
grace, forfeit explicitness and precision. Many speculative 
philosophers wholly omit the definition of terms ; and of 
those who deem this essential, there are not a few who 
vaguely approximate to definition by examples or analogies, 
instead of giving the generic character and the specific dif- 
ference, which belong to terms in mental no less than in phys- 
ical science, and without which the attempt to elucidate a 
term only deepens its obscurity. Had the word idea early 
borne, as it might, a definite and constant signification, 
rivers of polemic ink would have been spared. The contro- 
versy about innate ideas has often been a mere war of words. 
The doctrine has been impugned by many, who never doubted 
that the conceptions of the understanding took their shape 
from within, and has been defended by as many, who never 
denied that these conceptions drew their materials from the 
34* 
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outward world. Before the philosophy of mind can take its 
place among the accurate sciences, it must have a fixed and 
universally recognized terminology. Nor is this intrinsically 
impossible, as some would represent it ; for there are certain 
elementary states and powers, which, logically defined, are 
unfailingly recognized by individual consciousness ; and a 
terminology created by the modification and combination of 
the names of these states and powers would be free from all 
ambiguity, and would perform a most essential ministry in the 
elimination of the truth. 

In every department of natural science, the corps of phi- 
losophers divides itself into three classes. First, there are 
the few, very few discoverers, who have developed new prin- 
ciples and laws, made new generalizations, and enlarged the 
boundaries of human knowledge. Then there are those who 
have wrought as journeymen under the master-builders, fol- 
lowing out their indications, applying their theories, verifying 
their principles. And, thirdly, there have been those, who . 
have built false theories on groundless premises, and whose 
researches, often ingenious and elaborate, have added nothing 
to the scientific attainment of the race. In speculative phi- 
losophy, from the nature of its materials, those who have 
belonged exclusively to this third class have been few, while, 
as to a portion of their labors and results, the great majority 
of philosophers might seem to merit enrolment in its cata- 
logue. But almost all have aided in the development or 
illustration of some portions of truth, and thus, with however 
large an admixture of error, proffer decided claims to grateful 
commemoration in the history of philosophy. 

Among the few actual discoverers in the speculative phi- 
losophy of modern times, Bacon occupies the first place. 
He, indeed, aspired to no such honor. His attention was 
directed solely to the outward world ; and such was his dis- 
trust of the application of his own method to mental science, 
that, were we to judge him by his own confession of faith, 
his name would lead the list of modem skeptics. Pascal 
himself could not have framed a more complete summary of 
;all that skepticism has to offer in this department, than Bacon, 
when he says, " Mens humana si agat in materiam, naturam 
Terum ac opera Dei contemplando, pro modo natural opera- 
tor, atque ab eadem determinatur ; si ipsa in se vertitur, tan- 
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quam aranea texens telam, turn demum indeterminata est, et 
parit telas quasdam doctrinae, tenuitate fili operisque mirabiles, 
sed quoad usum frivolas et inanes." But the Philosophy of 
Induction has been no less essential to the progress of intel- 
lectual than of physical science ; and the great legislator for the 
whole realm of human knowledge belongs to those departments 
in which he labored little, no less than to that which he deemed 
exclusively his own. The name or the idea of Induction 
was not, indeed, original with Bacon. Aristotle uses the term, 
(tnuy<t>y/\?) to denote the process by which a general proposi- 
tion is inferred from a number of individual instances. But 
in his method, induction was no more fruitful than syllogism 
(from which it differed very slightly in form) in the develop- 
ment of new truth. He recognized no ideas independent of 
sensation, — no abstract principles. He deduced from the col- 
ligation of facts no idea which was not involved in each indi- 
vidual fact ; but barely affirmed of all the individuals in a spe- 
cies, or of all the species in a genus, what he had observed 
in yman of them. The discovery which we owe to Bacon 
is, that the property which is common to any number of indi- 
viduals or species is itself an independent conception, an 
object of knowledge, an immaterial fact, capable of being 
colligated with any number of similar facts, so that from what 
is common to them all may be deduced an independent con- 
ception of the second order, and so on indefinitely. Aristotle 
simply indicated the method, yet without legitimatizing the 
result of the first generalization of sensible objects ; Bacon 
developed the law of successive generalizations in an ever 
ascending series, to which the infinite unity of the divine 
mind presents the only limit. Aristotle's induction does not 
reach the philosophy of mind ; Bacon's can hardly take its 
second step without entering upon it. The speculative phi- 
losophy of modern times, under whatever type, has ostensi- 
bly founded its theories on the observation and colligation of 
facts, and has risen step by step through successive generali- 
zations. Skepticism has either ignored or denied the induct- 
ive philosophy, in order to obtain leave to utter its universal 
negative ; and De Maistre, the master skeptic of the last 
generation, boldly essayed its entire demolition, in that unan- 
swerable, because unreasoning work, his " Examen de la Phi- 
losophic de Bacon." We quote from the work before us a 
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part of the very lucid exposition of Bacon's agency in the 
department of knowledge now under consideration. 

" And, first, we may remark that the influence of Bacon upon 
the progress of speculative philosophy was for the most part indi- 
rect. A few pages, comparatively, would suffice to contain 
every thing he wrote of a strictly metaphysical character. The 
spirit of his whole philosophy, however, was such as could not 
fail to leave an indelible impression upon every subject lying 
within the range of human research. In his early life, Bacon 
had studied the Aristotelian philosophy as it was then taught in 
the " schools ; " from them he emerged into the toils of active 
duty, and devoted the extraordinary powers with which he was 
endowed to the service of his country in the department of law 
and government. A life thus spent could not but give a strong 
practical turn to his mind, and suggest to it a philosophy very 
different from that which would have resulted from so many 
years of calm and solitary study. When, therefore, he was led, 
by circumstances too well known, to withdraw himself from pub- 
lic life and devote himself again to philosophical , labors, it was 
almost inevitable that his thoughts should flow in a peculiar direc- 
tion — that, namely, which was imparted to them, on the one 
side, by his keen observation of the practical uselessness of the 
scholastic philosophy, and on the other, by his long experience in 
the wants of a mind that is to take an active part in the realities 
of human life. He saw that, in ordinary cases, the keenest logic 
could not supply the place of observation and experience ; and 
carrying out this principle generally to the whole department of 
philosophy, he came to the conclusion, that pure scientific know- 
ledge, as well as all other, must take its start from an induction of 
facts. 

Had Bacon, however, stopped here, he would have accom- 
plished little or nothing beyond what others had done before him. 
From Aristotle downwards, the importance of observing facts 
was clearly enough acknowledged ; but herein consists the origi- 
nality of the Baconian view, — that whilst others had simply col- 
lected particular facts, and from these had been accustomed at 
once to construct their theories and deduce general laws, Bacon 
saw that we must ascend gradually and cautiously through the 
several stages of generalization until the highest point be attained. 
" Dua? vise sunt," such are his own words, " atque esse possunt 
ad inquirendam et inveniendam veritatem. Altera a sensu et 
particularibus advolat ad axiomata maxime generalia, atque ex iis 
principiis eorumque immota veritate judicat, et invenit axiomata 
media ; atque hffic via in usu est. Altera a sensu et particulari- 
bus excitat axiomata ascendendo continenter et gradatim, ut ulti- 
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mo loco perveniatur ad maxime generalia : quae via vera est sed 
intentata." In pointing out these " axiomata media," Bacon 
unfolded the secret of all the success which has attended modern 
physical investigations. Had he seen that they might in many 
instances be obtained by reasoning downwards from general prin- 
ciples, which had been previously arrived at, as it were, per sal- 
tum, and then cautiously tested by an appeal to facts, as well as 
by the slower process of reasoning upwards step by step, he 
would have left nothing to be desired with regard to the method 
of physical research. 

Now, the. spirit of the Baconian or inductive method manifestly 
points out two movements in the march of philosophy. The first 
movement is the observation of facts ; and by this observation is 
intended, not merely noticing and ; marking down those that may 
spontaneously offer themselves to our view, but likewise the insti- 
tuting of experiments — the search for facts, or, as he himself 
terms it, the " dissection and anatomy of the world." This 
" interrogation of nature " is, in fact, that which we should 
now more properly term analysis. The second movement 
included in the Baconian induction is that by which these particu- 
lar facts, when they have been well observed and authenticated, 
are bound together by some distinct conception or combined into 
a general law or principle. This process is that which, in the 
language of the present day, we should term synthesis. To 
Bacon, therefore, we must attribute the honor of having sketched 
out the true order of philosophical research, and foreseen the 
splendid results which its application has educed in the increase 
of all the comforts and facilities of human life, as well as in the 
general progression afforded by it to the intellectual culture of 
mankind. It was under the deep impression of the truth and 
importance of these views, that he announced them as the " great 
instauration," which was to introduce a new era into the intellect- 
ual history of the world." — Vol. I. pp. 79-82. 

The next place on the list of discoverers belongs of right 
to Locke, whose crowning glory was, as we have already 
said, that he pointed out the mind itself as the prime subject 
of investigation, and as furnishing scope for a science in which 
all other sciences should culminate. His sensationalism was 
not new. Aristotle had promulgated it in its objective form ; 
but he confined his researches to the sensations as philoso- 
phical data, while Locke led the way in the investigation of 
the sentient being, and sought to legitimatize human knowledge 
by an analysis of the powers and functions of the human 
mind. Yet, though he had been anticipated in the sensational 
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element of his philosophy, it is no doubt owing in a great 
measure to the lucidness and thoroughness of his analysis, 
that the intellectual facts involved in man's connection with 
the outward world, have ever since his time been so fully 
recognized as to preclude the prevalence of untempered 
idealism. 

Our author accuses Locke of resolving the idea of causa- 
tion into the perception of the universal precedence and sub- 
sequence of certain phenomena. The first part of Locke's 
Essay is occupied with an inquiry into the origin of our ideas. 
Now the term origin may denote either the producing force, 
or the invariable condition, — the means by which, or the cir- 
cumstances under which, the phenomena in question occur. 
This distinction Locke does not clearly define, though we see 
ample ground for supposing him to have virtually recognized 
it. He rightly asserts sensation to be the invariable condition 
of ideas, and consequently the perception of a uniform order 
of sequence, and the sensation thence resulting, to be in each 
individual case the invariable condition of the idea of causa- 
tion. But how little chargeable he is with denying the ulti- 
mate conception of cause and effect, as implying a producing 
force and its product, will appear from the following sen- 
tence : " I doubt not, but if we could discover the figure, 
size, texture, and motion of the minute constituent parts of 
any two bodies, we should know without trial several of their 
operations one upon another, as we do now the properties of 
a square or a triangle." We understand Locke as simply 
maintaining, that the idea of causation involved in this state- 
ment is not a condition of thought connate with and inherent 
in the mind, but the result of reflection upon our experience, 
— the extension to external phenomena of the idea of force 
derived from the relation between our own will and our active 
powers. That the " Essay on Human Understanding " should 
be liable to occasional misconstruction even by candid and 
careful readers is no more than was to be expected from the 
" discontinued way of writing," which, while not necessarily 
fatal to philosophical consistency, precluded rhetorical unity 
and harmony. 

Locke's philosophy confessedly failed to establish the valid- 
ity of perception, and thus the objective reality of the know- 
ledge derived from sensation. His fundamental principle was 
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that " all our knowledge consists in ideas as the immediate 
objects of consciousness." This principle Berkeley carried 
out to results, which must either be admitted as beyond 
question, or regarded as an absolute reductio ad dbsurdum. 
Assuming that our own states of mind are the only facts in 
the universe of which we can have assurance, he by logical 
consequence denied, not the existence, but the possibility of 
proving the existence, of the outward world ; for, if our mental 
faculties take no direct cognizance of external objects, it is 
certainly as easy for the Deity to produce our sensations by 
his direct action on the mind, as to create and sustain the 
material universe, to which we habitually refer our sensations. 
The airy fabric, which he thus reared on the corner-stone of 
Locke's philosophy, had no doubt an important agency in 
generating distrust in all antecedent theories of perception. 
Yet, prior to Reid, no philosopher had wholly emancipated 
himself from Aristotle's ideal theory of perception, according 
to which the senses take cognizance not of outward objects, 
but only of their ideas, their immaterial species, their repre- 
sentatives, as they were variously termed, by way of distinc- 
tion without difference. Reid claims a place among the 
great names in intellectual science, on account of his theory 
of immediate perception. According to this, we perceive 
not the ideas or the representatives of objects, but the objects 
themselves. In behalf of his theory, Reid appeals to " the 
common sense of mankind ; and, though this appeal can 
never be successfully gainsaid, the phraseology in which he 
couched it, no doubt, lies open to the cavils of skepticism, and 
needs to be remodelled in a more strictly scientific form, in 
order to defend against objection the fundamental truth which 
it embodies. On this point, we refer the reader to the judi- 
cious and well-considered commentary of Mr. Morell, which 
we have not room to quote. 

For the next great stage of philosophical progress, at least 
in its formal development and scientific statement, we are 
indebted to Kant. According to him, the sensitive faculty 
furnishes simply the materials of knowledge. With this alone, 
the mind would be in a chaotic state, pervaded by vague 
feelings, without distinct conceptions. It is the office of the 
understanding to give form and distinctness to the materials 
furnished by sensation. It contemplates these materials 
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under several definite conditions or categories, — first, as to 
quantity ; secondly, as to quality ; thirdly, as to relation ; 
and lastly, as to modality. Under the category of quantity, 
it contemplates objects as one, many, or all; under that of 
quality, it affirms, denies, or limits ; under that of relation, it 
takes cognizance of substance, or the internal relations of 
objects, causality, and reciprocity of dependence or action ; 
under that of modality, it regards existences as possible, actual, 
or necessary. Under these categories, the understanding forms 
individual conceptions or judgments, and thus gains its know- 
ledge of individual facts or phenomena. But these modes of 
thought reside not in the understanding, nor do they depend 
for their existence on the outward world, or on any faculty 
that connects man with it. They are furnished to the under- 
standing by the reason, which is the third and highest in the 
series of human faculties. It is the province of the reason to 
combine the judgments of the understanding, to generalize, 
and thus to form ideas. It perpetually strives after unity, — 
after the absolute and unconditioned. According to the 
route which it pursues, it arrives at one of three unities. In 
generalizing subjective phenomena, rejecting at every stage 
the accidental, it reaches the absolute subjectivity, the soul. 
In generalizing the objective, it reaches through mutual 
dependencies and harmonies the absolute .object, the universe. 
In generalizing both the subjective and the objective together, 
it reaches the idea of absolute and unconditioned being, the 
Deity, who possesses every possible perfection, and excludes 
every possible negation. 

In establishing the distinction between the understanding 
and the reason, and thus between the contingent and the 
absolute in human knowledge, Kant claims a distinguished 
place among the creative minds in the department of specu- 
lative philosophy. But no sooner has he brought his com- 
prehensive analysis to its consummation, than he plunges 
again into chaos, by maintaining that the ideas of the pure 
reason are merely formal, and cannot be regarded as possess- 
ing any objective reality. He thus denies the possibility of 
demonstrating any of the higher truths, which appertain to 
the indestructible being of the soul, or to the existence and 
attributes of the Deity. He admits a. practical reason, to 
be sure, which may take cognizance of theology and ethics, 
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and maintains that its dictates are imperative upon the moral 
nature of man ; and our author speaks of this as " the best, 
the most satisfactory, and by far the most useful part of the 
Kantian philosophy." From this estimate we dissent toto 
ccelo. The practical reason, according to Kant, has no 
assignable place in the human microcosm, no ground for its 
conclusions, no validity, as established by any fixed laws of 
belief. It is a lower faculty, if it be a faculty, and not merely 
a traditionary habit of thinking, judging, and acting. It 
seems to have been in his own mind a mere afterthought, an 
excrescence, not even from, but on his philosophy ; a sop, 
though not to Cerberus, designed to propitiate the religious 
sensibilities of his countrymen, who were not yet ready for a 
system, which denied the possibility of an objective theism. 
But this degradation of the whole department of ethical and 
religious truth offends our judgment and our moral sense 
much more than the bold, bare confession of atheism. We 
therefore prefer regarding his philosophy, as it doubtless lay 
in his own mind, without this unseemly appendage. Viewed 
in this form, it presented, so far as it went, unquestionable 
truth. Yet it needed another hand to perform for the theory 
of pure reason the same office which Reid had performed for 
the antecedent theories of sensation. 

This last step was almost taken, first by Reinhold and then 
by Fichte, who both, however, receded from it into regions 
of pantheistic speculation, into which our limits will not per- 
mit us to follow them. But it had been virtually taken 
nearly a century earlier by a writer, whose name we are not 
accustomed to find in the history of philosophy, but in whom 
we trace the germ of all that Kant established, and of what 
he left unsaid in his " Kritik reiner Vernunft." We refer to 
Fenelon, in his masterly treatise, too little known, on the 
Existence and Attributes of God. He draws a sharply 
defined distinction between our partial and contingent con- 
ceptions and our absolute and universal ideas, between the 
fallible judgment and the infallible reason, between belief 
founded on argument and intuitive knowledge ; and, from 
those portions of our knowledge which exist independently 
of sensation, experience, or demonstration, and which reach 
towards the Unconditioned, the Infinite, and the Perfect, he 
infers the objective reality of the one idea, to which they all 
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point and in which they all harmonize, that of a supreme and 
omnipresent personal Deity. Thus had he applied the theory 
of immediate perception to the pure reason, and deduced from 
it the existence and perfections of the Supreme Intelligence, 
long before sensation was legitimatized, or the line of demar- 
cation between the understanding and the reason scientifically 
drawn.* 

Our proposed limits will not permit us, even had we the 
arrogance to make the attempt, to complete the list of dis- 
coverers in speculative philosophy. Among recent works in 
this department, Mr. Morell attaches to none a higher value 
than to Whewell's Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, a 
work belonging no less to intellectual, than to physical 
science, inasmuch as it essays to place the latter under the 
wing of the former, and thus to make mental philosophy what 
it must be, would it fulfil its mission, the science of sciences. 
Whewell traces each separate science to some fundamental 
conception innate in the human mind. This conception, in 
every case, tends to realize itself in the objective, and to 
develop itself through conversance with material forms. It 
attracts, as by an elective affinity, such facts in the outward 
world as need it for their interpreter, colligates and compares 
them, and, by a series of inductions, eliminates the principles 
which unite, and the general laws which govern them. 
Thus the inductive sciences are constructed by the union of 
the subjective and the objective, by the application to the 
material universe of forms of thought which lie in the region 
of the pure reason. 

Were not all, whose attention will be drawn to an article 
like the present, familiar with Cousin, at least, through trans- 
lations of the prefaces to his Philosophical Fragments, and of 
his Lectures on the History of Philosophy, we should attempt 
an analysis of his system. Deeming this, however, a work 
of supererogation, we will content ourselves with what we 
fear is not so, — the quotation of our author's caveat against 
those portions of Cousin's speculations, which cross the sacred 



* It was undoubtedly from this work of Fenelon, that Benjamin Constant derived 
the fundamental conception, which, in his " De la Religion," he develops in the 
religious history of mankind. In his first Book, there are many passages which 
seem merely transfusions of Fenelon's thoughts and reasonings into a different 
rhetorical style. 
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limits to which true philosophy can only point " with trem- 
bling finger and shaded eyes." 

" There is one part, however, of the system now before us, 
which we must distinctly except from the eulogy we have pro- 
nounced upon the rest ; and that is the part, in which our author 
carries the results of his philosophy into the region of theologi- 
cal truth. There are two points in particular, which touch very 
closely upon the ordinary sentiments of the Christian world, and 
which open the door for an almost boundless advocacy of reli- 
gious skepticism. These are, first, the notion he has given of 
Deity itself; and, secondly, that which he has given of inspira- 
tion. 

" With regard to his notion of Deity, we have already shown 
how closely this verges upon the principle of Pantheism. Even 
if we admit, that it is not a doctrine like that of Spinoza, which 
identifies God with the abstract idea of substance ; or even like 
that of Hegel, which regards Deity as synonymous with the abso- 
lute law and process of the universe ; if we admit, in fact, that 
the Deity of Cousin possesses a conscious personality, yet still it 
is one which contains in itself the finite personality and conscious- 
ness of every subordinate mind. God is the ocean — we are 
but the waves ; the ocean may be one individuality, and each 
wave another ; but still they are essentially one and the same. 
We see not how Cousin's Theism can possibly be consistent with 
any idea of moral evil ; neither do we see how, starting from 
such a dogma, he can ever vindicate and uphold his own theory 
of human liberty. On such Theistic principles, all sin must be 
simply defect, and all defect must be absolutely fatuitous. 

" But the most dangerous door into religious skepticism is 
the use which Cousin makes of the spontaneity of the human 
reason, in order to explain the phenomena of inspiration. 
Reflection alone is considered to be the source of error ; while 
that pure apperception, that instinctive development of thought, 
which results from spontaneity, is absolutely infallible. Now 
this spontaneity, it is said, is the foundation of religion. Those 
who were termed seers, prophets, inspired teachers, of ancient 
times, were simply men who resigned themselves largely to 
their intellectual instincts, and thus gazed upon truth in its pure 
and perfect form. They did not reason, they did not search, 
they did not reflect deeply and patiently, they made no preten- 
sion to philosophy ; but they received truth spontaneously, as it 
flowed in upon them from heaven. Now, in one sense, all this 
may be true ; but, according to Cousin, this immediate reception 
of divine light was nothing more than the natural play of the 
spontaneous reason ; nothing more than what has existed, to a 
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greater or less degree, in every man of great genius ; nothing 
more than what may now exist in any mind which resigns itself 
to its own unreflective apperceptions. This being the case, reve- 
lation, in the ordinary sense, loses all its peculiar value ; every 
man may be a prophet ; every mind has within it the same 
authority to decide upon truth, as those minds had, who dictated 
the Bible ; we have only to sit and listen to the still small voice 
within, to enjoy a daily revelation, which bears upon it all the 
marks of absolute infallibility. 

" This doctrine, of course, may seem very plausible and very 
flattering ; nay, it may arraign some evidence, and boast the 
explanation of many facts ; but, assuredly, it can only be erected 
and established upon the ruins of all the fundamental evidences of 
Christianity. When the advocates qf this natural spontaneous 
inspiration will come forth from their recesses of thought, and 
deliver prophecies as clear as those of the Hebrew seer — when 
they shall mould the elements of nature to their will — when 
they shall speak with the sublime authority of Jesus of Nazareth, 
and with the same infinite ease rising beyond all the influence of 
time, place, and circumstances, explain the past, and unfold the 
future — when they die for the truth they utter, and rise again, 
as witnesses to its divinity — then we may begin to place them 
on the elevation which they so thoughtlessly claim ; but, until 
they either prove these facts to be delusions, or give their parallel 
in themselves, the world may well laugh at their ambition, and 
trample their spurious inspiration beneath its feet." 

It will be perceived, from our analysis, that the work under 
review confines itself chiefly to the history of that portion of 
speculative philosophy, which relates to the cognitive facul- 
ties. We wish that the same office could be as faithfully per- 
formed for the philosophy of the moral powers, and could 
desire no safer or more pleasant guidance in this portion of 
the field of investigation than that which we have now endea- 
vored to commend to our readers. Another work of our 
author is already published, and yet another is announced 
as in press. As we have welcomed the first fruits of his 
research and acumen, we trust that we may find frequent 
occasion to chronicle the results of his continued investigations 
and still maturer wisdom. 



